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The Southern Regional Education Board s 
(SREH) Conference on Off-Campus Experi- 
ential Education, funded by a j?rant from the 
Esso Education Foundation* was conceived 
as an initial inquiry into the educational 
dimensions of service-learning internships 
with the intent of developing a design for 
more extensive research into the subject 
folic ving the conference. A major factor 
leading to the Boards sponsorship of the 
conference was the service-learning intern- 
ship program which SREB had administered 
over the previous five years. 

Service-learning internships are unique 
because they accomplish simultaneously sev- 
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eral goals that would ordinarily be achieved 
sequentially.. Service-learning links the 
world ot work with the academic world to 
the advantage of both and with a vitality 
that makes the whole of the experience 
much more than the sum of its parts. Such 
programs encourage both service-oriented 
action and self-directed learning. It is a 
dynamic relationship between performance 
of a useful service for society and the dis- 
ciplined interpretation of that experience to 
increase one*s understanding of one*s self 
and the human condition. Moreover, the 
coupling of action and reflection can be more 
than a useful technique for the performance 
of a task and for educational enrichment; at 



its best, it can lead to the development of a 
life-style. 

Service, of course, is the means by which 
an individual can contribute to the welfare 
of others or of the community. But service 
is also a means by which an individual can 
grow and find fulfillment as a human being. 
The learning dimension of th<? service-learning 
concept recognizes the need for honest ami 
rational interpretation of such experiences, 
A disciplined approach is the best one for 
increasing understanding of the human con- 
dition. The coupling of .service and learning 
thus encourages the student to develop a 
life-style characterized by sensitivity, ma- 
turity, commitment, and creativity. 

The contribution of students as extra 
manpower and the use of field assignments 
to give a student experience are not peculiar 
to this internship program. However, in the 
SREB internship pattern the linking of ser- 
vice and learning provides experiences and 
opportunities for discovery and growth not 
usually found in student jobs or academic 
field experience programs. 

Up to the time of the conference proposal 
primary emphasis in service-learning intern- 
ships had been placed on their service com- 
ponent but little had been done to evaluate 
their education benefits. In each student 
intern program, each experience was vali- 
dated against its own set of criteria; fre- 
quently different criteria were used for each 
experience. There was a growing need to 
consider whether reliable assessment devices 
could be developed that would measure the 
educational dimensions of s& i'^e-learning 
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internships against more universal criteria. 
The development of evaluative mechanisms, 
however, must be preceded by a considera- 
tion of what constitutes educational success. 
This is difficult enough to ascertain in tra- 
ditional classroom settings and seems vir- 
tually impossible where there are no tradi- 
tional standards. 

The growing interest of the higher educa- 
tion community in finding new ways to 
complement and supplement traditional 
classroom methodology also provided im- 
petus for a conference on off-campus experi- 
ential education. The changing nature of the 
college student over the past fifteen years 
has caused colleges and universities to look 
more closely at the needs of the students 
than they had been accustomed to doing in 
the past. Throughout the South, as well as 
the rest of the country, institutions have 
begun to experiment with such nontradi- 
tional methods as independent study, com- 
munity-based educational experiences, and 
credit by examination as well as service- 
learning internships. 

The small, private liberal arts colleges 
have led the trend to recognize and accept 
the challenge of new methodologies and pro- 
grams. The large public institutions have 
been, and continue to be, more reluctant to 
break out of the traditional classroom lecture 
mold, especially in the undergraduate liberal 
arts area. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
off-campus education and the hope that com- 
mon characteristics in the various program 
types could be found, the original intent of 



the conference was gradoally expanded. By 
the time funds were granted— several months 
after formulation of the projiosal — the scope 
of the inquiry included many kinds of off- 
campus education in addition to service- 
learning. Prospective conference partici- 
pants were in\'ited to consider all off-campus 
programs thai 1) give or merit academic 
credit - 2) are part of an approved curriculum 
which also indudes traditional classroom 
activities, and 3) . promote the validity of 
experience as a learning process. It was felt 
that a number of people already involved in 
off-campus education and thus familiar with 
its cha *acterist!cs could define the common 
denominators of off-campus education pro> 
grams and discover means of evaluating 
them. 

In planning the conference, the director 
was operating under several philosophical 
assumptions or biares which, in all fairness, 
should be made explicit. The first of these 
assumptions was that off-campUs education 
should be a part of the curriculum of all 
higher education and not limited to experi- 
mental programs. It was felt that the cur- 
riculum needs to be much more responsive 
to the needs of the total community that it 
serves. Educational benefits resulting in a 
fresh and expanded view of self in a changing 
society are not only the due of the student 
intern but can be expected to occur for all 
persons involved in a project. An exchange 
of experiences as well as ideas among mem- 
bers of the college community rvjsults in a 
two-way stream of teaching and learning in 
which different roles are assumed at differ- 



ent times. A study of the educational c^'- 
mensions of off-campus experience would 
thus consider and promote the concept of 
students, faculty-counselors, administrators, 
and agency supervisors as partners in 
learning. 

The conference director also felt that it 
was important to consider off-campus ex- 
periential educatfon as part of a curriculum 
which also includes traditional classroom 
activities. Although it is possible to think 
of an institution or a degree program that 
devotes all of its efforts to off-campus edu- 
cation and although tho.se programs which 
are totally breaking with tradition cannot 
be ignored, the major change in higher edu- 
cation will need to take place within a rather 
traditional framework. 

The director had in mind that experiential 
education is a process which draws upon ex- 
perience; that is, what is learned from experi- 
ence can be just as valid as what is learned 
from books. The ideal education would inter- 
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weave the theoretical pattern of knowledge 
with the practical application of that knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, experiential education 
implies the possibility, even the desirability 
of beginning w'th the raw experience and 
weaving the thf jretica! into that experience 
rather than the other way around. No at- 
tempt was niade before the conference, how- 
ever, to develop a formal definition of off- 
campus experiential edi'f'ation. Development 
of a definition was left as a prerogative of 
the conference itself. 

Conference goals were established and 
distributed to participants. Specific major 
problems to be considered were; 1) the 
continuing and integrative nature of educa- 
tion for all persons involved in the partner- 
ship of learning, 2) the uniqueness of off- 
campus education, 3) the place of off-campus 
education in the curriculum of higher educa- 
tion, and 4) criteria for evaluating the learning 
that occurs. 



The conference starte<l with a discussion of 
terminoloj^y. The attempt to define "exiwri- 
ential education" alone consumed more time 
than it was worth.* Other confusinjj: terms 
such as **e:cperientia! learninji:," **off-campus 
education," and "cross-cultural learninj?" 
were also discussed, but definitions could 
not Ik? found that were acceptable to all. 
Consideration of a problem as basic as termi- 
nology, however, served to reveal the diver- 
gent orientations of conference participants 
and to establish an atmosjihere of participa- 
tion and exchange that was teneficial in 
later discussions. 



Trends in 
Experiential Ediicatii 



As conferees struggle to define experi- 
ential education, they discovered they could 
not agree whether or not education should 
dictate the kinds of skills and capacities to 
be encourajj^ed. It was agreed that the desire 
to educate implies that the educator has 
made value assumptions about the individual 
and his role in society. But since values 
may vary among educators, universities, 
communities, and cultures, the conference 
participants declined to specify what skills 



and capacities were necessary for the formu- 
lation of an individuals value system.. Tho 
individuals learning is incorporated into 
his education when it is weighed against 
his value system and applied to meet the 
needs of self and society as interpreted by 
that system. The tempcation to narrowly 
define desirable values had to In? resisted 
again '^n later di.scussion of learning objectives. 

The terms "off-campus education" and 
"expt^rientia! education" were used inter- 
changeably during the conference, primarily 
for convenience. It was recogni-:ed that off- 
campus education is connotative of the place 
of learning and dots not necessarily exclude 
the classroom format of lectures and text- 
lK>oks. Similarly, experiential education con- 
notes the manner of the learning process, 
which can take place in the classr<M)m, but to 
a lesser extent. Thus the two are not, in 
fact, synonymous. 



Clftssifyin^ Off*Canipiis Experiences 

Conference participants found it was 
easier to describe types of off-campus educa- 
tion than it was to agree on a definition. 
Most off-campus education programs can 
easily be placed in one of five categories; 
social action, independent study, work, in- 



•The definition that was finally accepted -in some cases quite reluctantly -by etmference participants reads as 
follows: Experiential education i» compuRed o/ the methmls and content o/ a pnH'ess which utilize » the actuid or 
p4ktentiid experience of learners for the devehpmet i of human, life-afftrming skills and capacities, a form of learn- 
ing not entirely new to the American academic ordet tehich reatgnizes the worth of the direct nature and content 
of expe^riences as well as the growth achieved by reflect ion upon and inferences drawn frttm that experience. 
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ternational experience, and community- 
building. 

Social action and work projects Iwth 
stress a work compone nt, but with different 
purposes. Social action assumes involve- 
ment with an aj^ency whose purpose is to 
effect social change. The student himself 
is concerned about and involved in effect- 
in^ chanj^e; monetary remuneration may be 
part of the project, but it »s not the sole moti- 
vating force behind the student's participa- 
tion. A lejcisiative internship would be an 
example of social-action axperience. Work, 
or gainful employment, by contrast does not 
necessarily have a social orientation. It is a 
•*fair day's pay for a fair day s work" and 
has one purpose —.satisfaction of the stu- 
dent's financial needs. 

A community-building project may be an 
assigned task such is digging a well or rais- 
ing livestock and thus have characteristics 
of a social-action experience, but its primary 
purpose is the development of relationship 
or community among participants. A work 
camp or a communal farm would fall into this 
category. An independent study project 
allows a student to pursue a special interest 
by himself and is characteristically academic. 

These vehicles of off-campus education 
do not always occur in pure form. An inter- 
national experience may contain elements 
of the other categories; independent study 
may be conducted on a job. Some projects 
elude any classiHcation and necessitate the 
establishment of a sixth category that would 
include special or individual projects such as 
public^ation of a volume of poetry or a hitch- 



hiking tour of the country. But even this in- 
complete classification illustrates the potential 
diversity of olf-eampus learning situations. 
Of course, this very diversity also compounds 
the difficulty of establishing common ob- 
jectives and "valuative mechanisms thai, 
could apply ic all experiential eiiucation 
programs. 



Selling Goals for Off-Campus tkiucalkm 

The conference produced two sets of 
objectives for off-campus education. The 
shorter, more concise set includeti four major 
learning objectives and encompasse<l the 
more specific listings of the second set. The 
similarities of the two statements are in- 
teresting in light of the fact that they were 
formulated simultaneously by two separate 
groups of conferees. Since the probability 
of attaining these goals is much enhanced, 
if not guar^nt^, by the nature of the off- 
campus experience, it was felt that the worth 
of off-campus education as a recognized, 
accredited component of higher e^lucation is 
unquestionably justified by these cbjectives. 

The first objective of off-campus educa- 
tion is to help the student examine and de- 
velop his own life style. The separation from 
the campus and immersion in off-campus 
learning encourage and frequently demand 
the student*s consideration of his own identi- 
ty. He incomes enmeshed in realities lander 
than himself. The classroom is no longer 
separated from the action of life. As the 
community, environment, or circumstances 



of his new learning situation free him from 
traditions^ campus riKidities and expecta- 
tions— real or imagined— the student be- 
comes more open, more curious, more willing 
to experiment. He can appreciate and be 
more aware of his physical senses. His total 
personal involvement may provide the stu- 
dent the opportunity for self^awareness that 
could find expression in art or heightened 
religious consciousness. 

Here again, the conference was tempted 
to stipulate what iypf of life style off-campus 
education should encourage a student to 
develop. It was suggested, for example, 
that caring and sensitivity were desirable 
attributes and that the student should be 
motivated toward a life style of service or 
benefit to society. The parental urge to 
guide the student in a chosen direction was 
overridden, however, in favoi of allowing the 
student to come to grips with his experience 
unfettered as much as possible by institu- 
tional and cultural expectatba^^ 

Second, an off-campus exf^i^nce should 
foster the development of the gtudent's 
capacity to examine the experience and in- 
terpret the learning that has occurred. The 
student may discover values, theories. mA 
behavioral styles that are implicit in his 
actions and. as a result of this new leani* 
ing experience, choose either to discard or 
develop them further. The intensity of the 
off-campus experience magnifies the op- 
portunity to ateorb informaticm and develop 
new theories. The product hoped for and the 
mark of education is the studrat*s ability to 
interpret and integrate the material. 



The third major obj«H:tive is to dei t hp 
and i fihitna firsthand knou U diii' of fuudu- 
mental human a^ncents by pn^riding tin 
student with the opimrtunity to i xamim a 
rarirty of ctdtuml ralnes and draw impli- 
cations for his own personal <v/wm/Vm<'w/.v. 
Fundamental human concerns in this con- 
text are understood to include individual 
concerns .such as ultimate question.s of ex- 
istence and death as well as soc*ial ctmcems 
that re.sult from one's relatin** to a wider 
human community. Again, conit-rees felt an 
urge to endorse certain values as <lesirable 
ones for a student to attain, but after dis- 
cassion declined to do so. 

Finally, off-campus eilucation proposes 
to help the student develop pirnoml skills 
in setting and aehi*'ving gmls, identifying 
and solving pmhlems, and exercising initia- 
tive and independence in dealing with human 
ami institutional relationships. A college 
campus can be a shelter where many of the 
student^s needs are provided for. whereas 
an off-campus setting forces a student to 
care for his own n^ds. He may l>e require<l 
to develop a '^ense of direction, accept re- 
sponsibility for certain tasks, and become 
emotionally independent. From the greater 
variety of learning re^urces in the worid 
c:>mmuntty be can pursue a selected life 
style, design a project that he deems valua- 
ble. establish routines and means of accom 
plishing the project, and. through reiMrhing 
his objective, realize that he is a competent, 
creative person. He may be able to develop 
different working, learning, or personal 
rriationships n ith a directness and freedom 
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difficult to achievo or sustain in an ai'a<li*niii- 
environment. 

('onferemv parlicipunls were satisfie<l 
that the ohjertives they estahlishe<i v/ew 
oomprehensive enough to cover all types of 
off-campus experiences, yet j^eneral enoujch 
not to he restrictive. Obviously the four 
irujor objectives would not be equally de- 
sirable or attainable in every off-eampus 
cxt)erienee, but it is impossible to ima^ne 
an exiKjrience that would not touch on some 
as|)ect of each objective.. 



Cross*cuitural off-campus experiences are 
particularly valuable* A cross-cultural ix- 
perience is defined as an involvement for an 
extended period of time with people of dif- 
ferent race, status, a^e. nsstionality. or with 
people who have radically different values 
or ways of thinkinii:. It can a component 
of any of the five types of off-campus educa- 
tion already outlined. 

The total cnH^-cult!iral experience in- 
cludes immersion in the alien culture of 
whatever variety, the stud#'nt*s return to 
his native culture, and examination of the 
native culture from a changed perspective. 
A transformation of the self Is tl^ inevitable 
result of such an experience. The dej^ree of 
the transformation depends on the degree 
of strai^jpeness of the alien culture, the length 
of time spent in the new environment* and, 
of course, the re<5eptivenes$ of the student. 
For examine, it is iikdy that time spent in 



western Eumpe would result in more sig- 
nificant changes than time s})ent with a 
gn)Up of senior citizens at honio. Likewise, 
an experience in Asia would probably cause 
greater transformation than one in a west- 
ern Kuro|iean culture. 

Students who pz^rticiimte in cross-cultural 
experiences tend to iHKHime more aware of 
their own basic cultural assumptfons, more 
intereste<l in their own roots, and more ctm- 
cemed w*sth applying what they know to 
their own societies. The experience makes 
them more open, cuiious, and willing to ex- 
periment. Thus the cross-cultural experience, 
especially the internatbrial kind, greatly 
enhances the learning that occ*urs. 



PoliowUp for the Off-Compiis Experience 

It is the ta.sk of the university to help 
the student accomplish his learning goals 
and to bring into harmony the objectives of 
the university an^^ the objectives of the :Uu- 
dent. Evaluation of and credit for the off- 
campus experience, m^iters to be covered 
in detail below, are f»rt of the support pro- 
vkled by the university. Another crucial 
supporting service is the provisimi of ade- 
quate «ollow*up for the student after he re- 
turns to campus. Planned foik>w*up helps the 
student build on his off-campus experience 
by interpreting his old environment in i 
new way. This is particulariy pertinent for 
off-campus educatimi of the cross-cultural 
variety Cross-cultural exposure presents 
the student with greater problems of SMijust- 
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mvni and integration when ho returns to 
t'un»pus than (io other vurietk's of o^^t•amJ^u^ 
exiK»rientv. Conferees stressed thi' resinmsi- 
hility of the university at this |MMnt'lHH*anse* 
evt»n though the stii<lent s nec^ls an» obvious, 
the univtTsity has Inrn must lax in pn»- 
vifiiiiK meaninj^fiil folh>\v up io help the 
student survive hi> initial rulturt* shock and 
ineor|K)rale his ex|KTienee in his eontiiuiin^ 
education. 

A credited class or s(»miiuir that deaK 
directly with the student's recent experience 
and helps him to devel<»p iH»rs|KH*tive on it 
is uwv mt»ans of pn)vidinj«: ff)llo\v-up. The 
IM>s^ihilit> that stuilents can h'arn from each 
other shi)uld l)e stH»r as a vital part of I heir 
education; means for students t<» shar*' with 
each othtM* slu)uld therefore U' pur^iKM* 
\ iitonnisly. 

Th(» student may also U* alh»wed the op 
lM)rtunity 1*) lecture or lead (hseussions ;»> 
a ijuest in other chisses. Sxwh an op|K)rtuniiy 
challenges him io refli»ct on and evaluate hi*- 
eX|H*rience in his old st^ttin^. where pro- 
fi»sM»rs and stutlenls who l!a\e not had hi^ 
i»\|H*rience may not Ik» fecepliw to his new 
outlook. 



A Modi I for Seniee-I^sirninjj Internships: 
An Afproaeh to K\}iiii»lion 

Itefore confronting^ the (piesiion of hou 
i)ff-eampus leaminjc t*an J>e evaluated, the 
(*<»nfert»nee considere<l a miniel for off-campus 
programs presente<l by one participant: it 
was felt a moiM won* .i* helpful in de\'dop 
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in^ approaches to e\ aluatinn. The nnxlel that 
was examined ^ives concrete form to the 
roles and relationships of comixnu'iits in a 
communiiy-hasetl ex|H»rience with a strong 
serviee-learnin^ emohasis. It wa^ a^ree^l 
that such a ni<Klel was particularly reU'vant 
l>tK*ause ci)mniunity-hasof| pro^r.Mu^. more 
than other kinrls of off campus education, 
have lacked credi'uce in the academic worl". 
Kducators are eX[H»rienced in defining*: ol» 
jectivi»s and evaluatini^ indiMdual learniiur 
expenenci's off campus hccaUM* it lias fH*en 
jki^sihle lo ailapt traditional firrin^ (.f e\alu 
ati<»n. stj' h as tests, (o indi\i<iual e\pcnen<v. 
lio.Vi»ver the iKMiefits den\ed Iruni :i project 
l»asetl in the comminuty are mon* elu'.ive 
and most educators haw a\(»iued dealimr 
with the issue. 

The ^ervice-U»arninu nKMiri jiwicate^ 
that two questi;»ns arc to Ik*^ an-uend li\ 
the intern s i'VpoHence: What 'Aorth doint* 
and what is worth knouinuV What !^ uoit'. 
doin^ In outlined in a of -urh -pectfic 
task^ available for ih<*' iutcni jp ihi^ nm 
munity a^ rest»arcli. pianMUitr. •'♦r^^aii: Mn**. 
an<l dinvt action. What i- wortii knounu* 
W!)uld euicr^e from the perfonnaiuo of such 
tasks: for example, ilie intern mmht ac<juir'«' 
awareness and intei^ration o, <i'\f. and de 
\elop pi'rsonal and techmral -kill--. 

At the^KMiler of cor*munit\ ^^i^i^l i»\ 
|K»n\Mice arj^ the learner^, a --tud^'iit mtt»rn.^ 
an aii^^Micy sujh i \isor. and a facuhy i-oun^c^ir. 
The traditional intern-^hip mod**! ha^ ar 
ceptt^l the intern as the learner and a^^i^iu <i 
the su{K»rvisor and counselor sup|Huiive or 
tcuidance niles.. This piatern, hoUi»\cr. fai!< 
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to recognize the learning potential and needs 
that exist for the supervisor and counselor, 
who can experience and benefit from in- 
creased awareness, reevaluation of self, and 
further development of their own skills. 
Having once reco^ized the identity of their 
goaljs, all participants can relate to each other 
as partners in learning. Mutual benefits are 
gained as each person, from his own per- 
spective, defines specific tasks and immedi- 
ate objectives, implements the project, 
provides feedback on progress, and develops 
additional service-learning opportunities. 

In the model situation the learners re- 
ceive support from a public agency or com- 
munity program and a university or college, 
which also stand to gain from participating 
in the experience. The agency that provides 
the student with a meaningful task, neces- 
sary tools, and supervision l>enefits from the 
student's fresh insights, his contribution in 
manpower, and his extended witness to and 
support of its program. The university bene- 
fits by making a contribution to public ser- 
vice,developingalternative learning patterns, 
encouraging interdisciplinary activity, and 
facilitating the application of theory to reality. 

Support is available from other sources, 
too. The interns themselves teach each 
other through daily association, conferences, 
and seminars. Their sharing contributes to 
their understanding of the intricacies of 
complex public issues and helps each to 
understand his role in the community. 

Technical a id financial assistance to the 
project from yet another level can come from 
a state internship office, which might also 



provide liaison service with other programs, 
conceptual models, and promotion of out- 
side support for program goals. Area or 
campus internship coordinators within the 
state assist by interpreting tasks and re- 
lationships, developing needed resources, 
and coordinating administrative details. 



Evaluating Off-Campus Learning: 
Basic Considerations 

It was quickly evident that a single 
method for assessing all kinds of off-campus 
education is simply not feasible. Moreover, 
it was agreed that traditional fonns of evlau- 
ation such as exams and papers may not 
be applicable to the nontraditional learning 
experiences that occur off campus. Lengthy 
'discussion, however, did at least yield an 
approach to evaluation and guidelines to be 
applied in specific situations. Discussion also 
produced a consensus concerning the role of 
off-campus education in higher education. 
The approach to evaluation chosen by the 
conference was predicated on acceptance of 
that role. 

Because of the focus of the conference 
itself and because of the professional in- 
volvements and persohal biases of the con- 
ference participants, the benefits of off -campus 
education were in danger of being over-rated. 
The tempting extension of this bias, which 
would have led to a polarization of on-campus 
and off-campus education into an either-or 
relationship, was emphatically rejected. Off- 
campus and on-campus learning are not 
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dichotomous modes of learning. On the con- 
trary, off-campus learning merges the pro- 
cesses of off-campus student experience 
with traditional on-campus classroom pro- 
cesses in a complementary way. The off- 
campus experience can be viewed as the 
site of learning, the classroom the place of 
development and reflection. The classroom 
can thu.s serve as either preparation for or 
evaluation of off-campus experiences, just 
as it has traditionally, if unconsciously, served 
as preparation for or evaluation of the stu- 
dent s total off-campus life experience. Thus, 
the off-campus experience is a part of and 
necessary to the total education process 
and must be evaluated in that light. 

Certain assumptions are based on this 
approach to off-campus educa Jon: 

1. :The concept of reward and achievement 

utilized in the classroom, as exemplified 
by the use of academic credit, applies 
with equal validity to the educational 
experience off-campus. 

2. The off-campus experience must be care- 
fully planned by the student, appropriate 
program personnel, and off-campus repre- 
sentatives, when appropriate, and meticu- 
lously implemented by the student while 
he is off campus. 

3. The college program staff must supervise 
both the experience and any components 
contributing thereto during the time the 
student is off campus, utilizing off-campus 
representatives where appropriate. 

4. His analysis of the experience is to be 
recorded by the student so that the educa- 
tional validity can be demonstrated. 

I 



Evaluation of off-campus learning actually 
begins when the project is first defined, for 
assessment must be baseil on the project's 
objectives. Precise and measurable goals 
must be agreed upon from the outset so as 
to reduce the difficulty of determining 
whether and to what degree objectives have 
been met. Individual contracts negotiated 
between the college and the student may be* 
the best means of defining project goals, 
since they allow for the widest variation in 
project ideas. Indeed, personalized contracts 
may be a necessity for those colleges that 
are willing to allow students to explore the 
outer limits of experiential possibilities. 
Such a contract anticipates and defines the 
learning benefits to be achieved through a 
particular experience and specifies standards 
of performance that the student is to attain. 

A contract must be flexible enough not to 
inhibit the learning potential of the situation. 
Failure to achieve a predetermined goal 
may not signify a student's failure. A goal, 
though set in good faith, may turn out to Im 
beyond the scope of the project, while other 
goals, initially unintended, may emerge.. 
Of course, the contract should not be so am- 
biguous as to allow for any situation, but it 
should be subject to revision as the student 
progresses. The student's understanding of 
why goals have or have not been achieved 
would be part of the contract evaluation and 
would be a valid measure of his reflective 
capacity. 

New College in Sarasota, Florida, is one 
example of an institution operating solely on 
a contractual basis. Contracts are arranged 
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on a one-term hasis by each sfi»fJent. who 
works with a selected faculty nsor.. The 
written contract includes immediate and 
lonjJT-ranjj^e jj^oals. educational activities to 
be pursued, peripheral ac*:ivities, and cri- 
teria for certification. The salient feature of 
the contract arranjjfement at New Collej^e is 
its adaptability to any interest or activity 
the student wishes to pursue and its ability 
to aceommodatt? any chan^e-s that become 
necessary. Changes in the plan or even 
complete renesfotiation of the contract are 
possible until midway throuj^h the term. 

Certain key issues should he taken into 
account as criteria for evaluatini^ off-campus 
experiences are established. One such qwes- 
lion would [)e whether or not the expt rience 
jrenerates further study or opens up other 
interests which the student mijrht pursue. 
Another miji^ht he the extent to which \\vj 
student is al)ie to lommunicate the experi- 
<»nce or its result. Was the experience rele- 
vant for him? Car. he incorporate it intf» 
other life situations? The ran^e of the stu- 
dent's exposure can also .l)e e\aiuatt'd in 
lii^ht of the scope of the project to determine 
whether he utilized availal)le njsources. 

The conference identified four areas in 
a student's development that could l)e an 
alyzed for the purpose of evaluation. 

The first and perhaps most readily reco*jf- 
ni'zed and ./-cepted area of development 
the comprehension of a specified l)ody of 
knowledge. Accjuisition of a specified l)oily of 
knowledj^e is frecpiently the primary j^oal of 
an independent study and as such would he 
the major focus of the evaluation. 



A second area for e\ aluation is the accjui- 
sition of .skills. Motor, perceptual, and in- 
tellectual skills can all be considered. Projects 
requirinji: increased facility with either 
artistic or mechanical tools, equipment, in- 
struments, or machines develop mctor skills. 
The creation of a product or demonstration 
of a talent as a result of the experience is 
the mark of achievement of a motor skill. 
Projects encourajrinj? a sensitivity to detail 
and completeness, an awareness of the 
nuances of human relationships, and a facility 
for resolvinn and clarifying inter])ersonal 
issues develop perceptual .^skills. The third 
level of skill development, the intellecttial. 
is evidenced by analytical competence, lan- 
iTua.ire facility, or the ability to orj^anize and 
manipulate information. 

The third and tourth areas, personal 
development and attitudinal chani^es. ar(» 
often for the student ihv most obvious and 
beneficial flevelopments. Initiative, autonomy, 
tolerance for frustration, and appreciation 
of aml)i^uity and complexity are amon>,^ the 
characteristics which ml^hi underijo notal)le 
chancres during the internship. Exposure 
to different cultures. ne(»(ls, and f)erspectives 
may effect radical chan^^es. 



Kvaluutin^ ()ff-('ampus I^earnin^: Methods 

If off-campus education is to he recog- 
nized as a complementary and integral part 
of higher education, it must in no way im- 
pede or prolong th(» student s progress to- 
ward his ultimate ^^oal, a decree.. At some 



point, therefore, the learninjj: jj^ained from 
the off-campus experience must be trans- 
lated into academic credit; that is, the ex- 
perience must be converted into terms 
recojj^nized by the institution and accepted 
as partial fulfillment of degree requirements. 
Since a degree in most institutions is granted 
only upon receipt of specified credits, the 
off-campus experience must be converted 
into that common denominator. 

The traditional tools of testing— examina- 
tion, demonstration, and writ»ug~can be 
applied variously, depending on the situation. 
Panels composed of faculty members, stu- 
dents, project supervisor, and others related 
to the experience can provide evaluation 
supplementary to or in lieu of other devices. 
It is not assumed that all criteria or every 
method will be applicable to every off-campus 
experience or that all criteria and methods 
have been discovered. 

Because off-campus education is a de- 
parture from traditional educational prac- 
tices, and because there is little precedent 
for or experience in granting academic credit 
for off-campus projects, internships which 
have been mounted have often earned little 
or no academic credit for their participants. 
This pattern can easily be misinterpreted 
as implying that off-campus education has 
less value than on-campus education. The 
failure of existing off-campus experiments 
to win much in the way of official recognition 
has the net effect of saying *'it's been tried 
here and its value is very limited'' when, in 
fact, the failure simply demonstrates how 
very difficult it is to find satisfactory means 



of evaluating a new and different way of 
learnin.;. 

Clearly, the fate of off-campuK learning 
is in the hands of those educators whose 
task is to explore every possible means of 
maximizing the credit and benefits availa- 
ble to the student who participates in off- 
campus projects. 

The interdisciplinary nature of many 
off-campus experiences requires an evalua- 
tive procedure that allows credit to be earned 
in several fields. For example, a community- 
based experience that exposes the student to 
issues in sociology, economics, and political 
science and requires the exercise of writing 
skills is worthy of credit in ail those fields. 
An independent study of the effects of an 
insecticide may be worth credit in biology, 
chemistry, and even geology. Joint evalua- 
tion by a faculty panel representing the 
separate disciplines encountered in the ex- 
perience is particularly valuable in such^ 
cases. 

The conference recommended general 
guidelines for the conversion of off-campus 
education to academic credit: 
l.An approved experience that is entirely 
off-campus, away from the student's nor- 
mal place of residence and involves total 
responsibility for all living ami learning 
activities for the entire period should re- 
sult in the same academic credit being 
earned as would be earned, on an average, 
for the same period of time in the class- 
room. For example, if an experience quali- 
fies, a student off campus for one semester 
should earn 15 semester hours credit, the 
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same credit he would rece'/e if he were 
carrying an average load on campus. 
2. An approved off-campus experience which 
is undertaken on a part-time basis while the 
student is concurrently enrolled in class- 
room studies should result in partial aca- 
demic credit relative to the duration and 
extent of the experience. For example, a 
planned and approved off-campus experi- 
ence two days each week for an academic 
tenn should result in academic credit per- 
haps one-fourth of an average full-time 
academic load. 

The conference considered the issue of 
academic credit at great length but with 
much reluctance. It was felt that although 



academic credit has served very well as a 
tool to indicate progress toward a degree in 
traditional educational settings, it is no 
longer a viable measurement of progress 
and that any attempts to utilize a credit 
system for off-campus learning may be a 
proverbial square peg— round hole situation. 
A different kind of unit altogether, perhaps 
time or number of kinds of experiences, 
should be used to measure education. Such 
major change in our educational system, if 
it occurs at all. will face much opposition 
and will certainly not be widespread for 
many years. In the meantime, e<lucators will 
be faced with the question of proper and 
uniform assessment of off-campus education. 



The conference participants devoted atten- 
tion to all of the issues identified in advance; 
they felt that, considering^ the time limita- 
tions of a conference setting, the results 
were both gratifying and meaningful. 

The nature of off-campus education, in- 
cluding its objectives and its role in the 
larger context of the student's whole educa- 
tion, was a major focus of discussion. After 
^ they had worked many hours formulating 
and revising definitions of and learning ob- 
jectives for off-campus education, conference 
participants had to admit that they had 
succeeded in only describing education in 
general their definitioiio were as applicable 

Conehisioiis and 
Reeonmiendatioiis 

to campus as to off -campus education! Edu- 
cation as a whole proposes to assist the 
development of life styles, foster the capacity 
for reflection, enhance knowledge of human 
concerns, and develop personal skills; these 
goals are not unique to the off-campus set- 
ting. The experiences which contribute to 
the achievement of learning objectives can 
occur in, as well as out of, the classroom. It 
thus became clear that the merit ot off- 
campus education does not lie in the unique- 
ness of its process and goats; rather, its 
worth is in the ease and intensity with which 
its goals can be attained. The immediacy 
and comprehensiveness of off-campus ex- 
periences have a catalytic effect on the learn- 



ing process that is difficult to duplicate in 
the classroom. The stimulation and enhance- 
ment of learning inherent in off-campus 
environments demonstrate the complemen- 
tary role of off-campus education within 
higher education. 

The importance of experiential learning 
has long l)een accepted in the natural sciences, 
where major portions of departmental bud- 
gets are devoted to laboratories and field 
stations which make doing the essence of 
learning. To a lesser extent, the social sciences 
have also recognized the learning benefits 
to be gained from firsthand experience but 
have not been as successful as the natural 
sciences in assimilating experiential learn- 
ing into the curriculum. The humanities for 
the most part have tacitly denied the rele- 
vance of off-campus experiences for its disci- 
plines. However, the conference refused to 
advocate off-campus education as being 
more relevant to one field than to another; 
the necessity and worth of off-campus edu- 
cation for all disciplines and phases of higher 
education was emphatically endorsed. 

The conference also devoted major atten- 
tion to the development of methods of evalu- 
ation which would measure the effectiveness 
of off-campus education. Criteria relevant for 
the evaluation of various off-campus experi- 
ences were suggested, as were areas of 
student learning to which the criteria could 
be applied. The inadequacy of evaluative 
tools and mechanisms now used by univer- 
sities was acknowledged; present methods 
frequently restrict the student's learning ex- 
perience and recognize only a narrow range 
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of the learning benefits actually Rained. 
Agreement on methods of evaluation that 
could be applied to the wide spectrum of off- 
campus education was found to be impossi- 
ble, however. The only a^eement that was 
reached was that individual criteria for in- 
dividual experiences could be set and then 
evaluated, but that* the range of experiences 
was too broad to allow for fully standardized 
measurement. 

The conference touched but did not dwell 
on another issue specified for consideration, 
namely, the concept of partnership in learn- 
ing. The concept of coequal relationships in 
learning is at the h^art of service-learning 
intern programs, in which several persons 
join forces to accomplish mutual goals by 
contributing individual perspectives and 
skills for the learning model that was de- 
veloped. The conference did not concern 
itself, however, with further development 
of the counselor and supervisory roles or 
with the dynamics of the interpersonal re- 
lationship defined thereby. 

Although conference participants agreed 
unhesitatingly that each had benefited per- 
sonally from conference discussions and was 
satisfied with the groups accomplishments 
during the three days, they also pointed 
to the pressing need for additional extensive, 
in-depth exploration of all facets of off- 
campus education. They concluded that a 
major research effort that would incorporate 
all materials now available and develop 
recommendations from the research findings 
would provide valuable support and guidance 
both for colleges contemplating developing 



off-campus programs and for those struggling 
to expand and improve programs now in 
existence. 

Such research should explore the known 
varieties of off-campus education, examine 
their characteristics, goals, and success, 
and evaluate techniques utilized and judge 
their contributions to the total educative 
process. Guidelines for program manage- 
ment should be developed that would include 
information on staffing, funding sources, 
selection of applicants, criteria for evalua- 
tion, and academic credit. The inclusion of 
program models would be helpful.. 

Since one of the major problem areas of 
off-campus education programs is the diffi- 
culty of evaluating the kinds and amount of 
learning that have occurred, a major focus 
of the research should be on the question 
of evaluation and academic credit for the 
student. Conference participants requested 
that a complete collection of evaluative 
tools (such as tests) used by various colleges 
be compiled and that an annotated bibliogra- 
phy be distributed so that these tools could 
be shared. Samples of other devices that 
assist in learning and which may be used in 
evaluation such as journals, reaction sheets 
and workshop formats should be collected. 

Part of the problem inherent in develop- 
ing off-campus education programs, as in 
any new program, is the lack of coordination 
and precedent, which assist in strengthening 
one*s position and winning converts. Con- 
ference enthusiasm in itself is certainly not 
sufficient to persuade academicians of the 
educational worth of active life-involvement 
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More than a suggestion is needed to change 
the old view of off-campus experience as 
a brief but pleasant and stimulating diver- 
sion from the task of getting an education to 
recognition of its rightful place within 
education. 

Conferees agreed that an investigation 
of off-campus education of the scope and 



depth requested would require full-time 
staff in a long-range effort. The product of 
such a research effort is envisioned as a 
practical resource book for future program 
development as well as a source of informa- 
tion on off-campus programs already in 
existence. 



The phrase "experiential learning" is re-^ 
dundani. Most of us would never say "wet 
water" or '^physical sex," but we seem very 
comfortable discussing experiential learning, 
tacitly acknowledging that there is some 
other kind. There isn't. To understand or 
realize something new means that it be- 
comes part of our own individual foundation; 
we have made it real. This is experience. 
This is learning. 

Man has never enjoyed living in chaos, 
so he invents schemes and structures that 
provide systems through which he can regu- 
larize, label, and feel comfortable with his 
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various and sometimes paradoxical senses 
of reality. 

The best of these schemes withstand 
time and new experiences; they become 
theories. Theories can be shared. Unlike 
experiences, which cannot be canned, dis- 
seminated, and vicariously assimilated, 
theories can be explained, communicated, 
and remembered. I can't take your pain, be- 
wilderment, and confusion, but I can tell 
you about a way to perceive those things 
which cause you problems, a way that en- 
ables me to live with those things in my 
reality. And perhaps if you try, my scheme — 



my theoretical patterning- will be of use 
to you. 

Theories can be taught through words 
and remembered by the learner. They are 
meaningful, however, only if they provide a 
framework through which a person can 
view, structure, interpret, his experiences. 

To understand a theory requires approp- 
riate experience. This trivial sounding state- 
ment tends to be ignored. Imagine explain- 
ing to a Bushman how to drive a car! How 
about his attempt to explain that to another 
Bushman? If you are a parent, remember 
your schemes for raising children before 
you had any. A homomorphic image of any 
group is isomorphic to a subgroup of that 
group. (What does that mean)? 

A man, after a lifetime of experience in 
a field, develops a theory; this is necessary 
for him in onler to sense coherence. He 
wantst perhaps needs, to share it. With 
whom? Each of us wants to share our reality, 
simultaneously having it reinforced. 

We teach. We try to communicate our 
own theories and other peoples theories. 
We have students who wait for new schemes, 
new insights from us. We try.. They try. 
"Clunk!" The missing ingredient is experi- 
ence. Without the meat of experience to 
interact with and fill out the skeleton of 
theory, there is no body of understanding. 

Experiential learning, deep learning, real 
learning, learning, is the synthesis of raw 
experience and intellectual structuring. 



•This essay on experiential education was oftered several weeks after the conference on Off-Campus Education. As 
a synthesis and reflection from one participant's perspective, it is in itself a prmluet of the experiential process. 
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Neither component is v^ery worthwhile in 
itself, but when they fuse a man builds on 
the foundation of his life. 

Why the "clunk" in the classroom? The- 
ories and structures abound: obviously the 
experiential component is missinj^. Particu- 
larly as man's intellect develops and society 
allows for full-time intellectuals, theories 
proliferate and become more esoteric. The 
classroom becomes a place of nonexchanj^e 
between a professor who may or may not 
know what he is talkinjj^ about and a j^roup 
of students whose inadequate experiential 
backjj^round absolutely precludes a meaning- 
ful assimilation of the theories being pre- 
sented. "Clunkl" 

Students, quite realistically, are demand- 
ing more experiential components in these 
curriculums. They need them. As off-campus 
programs, internships, and cross-cultural 
activities spread across the country, many 
academicians feel threatened. What has 
happened to intellectual activity, standards, 
the definition of college? In reality these 
experiential programs support the aca- 
demics. Without them the students lack the 



experience that would enable them to under- 
stand the ideas of the classroom. Observe 
how natural science students cry the least 
of irrelevance, sit-in the least for curriculum 
reform. They have the laboratory for experi- 
ence. Historically, perhaps by accident, their 
curriculums have developed with natural 
experiential components. Fewer "clunks." 
more **a-has." 

Far from being a threat to the acade- 
mician, experiential programs for hi« stu- 
dents promi-e to save him and his college 
at a time when our society could very (»asily 
take a strong anti-intellectual, anti-university 
stance. 

In summary, real learning is a mutually 
reinforcing fusion of experience and in- 
terpretive structure. As our available struc- 
tures become more complex and seemingly 
removed from reality, the need for appropri- 
ate experience increases. Experientijd pro- 
grams do not threaten the intellfcjct or the 
academician; rather they provide the student 
with a background of experience through 
which relevance becomes a classroom reality. 
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